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[Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge.] 


Iv we take the increase of the population at successive 
periods as one of the best means of estimating the in- 
dustry and ingenuity of the English people, we find that the 
number of inhabitants in England and Wales is now six 
times as large as it was four centuries ago. At that 
period the exercise of the simplest arts sufficed for 
the support of the population. The increased secu- 
rity which the country began to enjoy after the reign 
of Henry VII. commenced, by encouraging industry, 
tended to this result. But without a continued series of 
improvements society cannot make progress, and the po- 
pulation must remain stationary. It would be no more 
possible with the means that existed in the fifteenth 
century to carry on all the vast enterprises which now 
exist, than it would have been possible at that period to 
have adopted many of our recent improvements. In 
1377, the last year of the long reign of Edward IIIL., 
according to the best materials which exist for such a 
calculation (an account of the produce of a capitation tax), 
the population of England and Wales amounted to 
2,500,000. This was no more than 54 persons to each 
square mile. No part of England now contains a district so 
thinly populated. Westmoreland, with its tracts of waste 
land, has a population of 72 for each square mile of its 
area; the whole of Wales 120; the district of the Peak 
m Derbyshire 150 ; and Lincolnshire 120. But Wales 
has now its iron and coal mines; in the Peak there are 
cotton manufactories ; and parts of Lincolnshire which 
were once almost constantly under water are now covered 
with crops of corn, and bear sheep and cattle on their 
rich pastures. Although in 1377 we may suppose that 
Vor VII. 





the want of security would have a tendency to augment 
the population of the towns, they contained a very insig- 
nificant number of inhabitants. The following calculation 
is made on the basis of the sum produced by the capi- 
tation tax already mentioned :—London (including, most 
probably, both Westminster and Southwark) had, as 
was stated in the last Supplement, a population of 
about 35,000 persons ; Yorke nearly 11,000; Bristol, 
9500; Plymouth and Coventry, about 7300 each; Nor- 
wich, 6000 ;. Lincoln and Salisbury, about 5000 each ; 
Lynn, about 4700; Colchester, 4400; Beverley and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 4000 each; Canterbury, 3900; 
Bury St. Edmund’s, 3700; Oxford, 3600; Gloucester, 
3400 ; Leicester, Shrewsbury, and Yarmouth, about 
3000 each; Hereford, 2800; Ely and Cambridge, 2500 
each; Exeter, Worcester, and Hull, 2300 each; Ips- 
wich, Northampton, Nottingham, and Winchester, be- 
tween 2100 and 2300 each; Stamford, Newark, Wells, 
Ludlow, Southampton, Derby, Lichfield, Chichester, 
Boston, and Carlisle, between 1000 and 2000 each ; 
and Rochester, Bath, and Dartmouth, between 00 
and 900 each. “ Not a single town is enumerated 
in the counties of Cornwall, Dorset, Berks, Buck- 
ingham, Hertford, Bedford, Huntingdon, Rutland, 
Lancaster, and Westmoreland; and no other, except 
London, in those of Middlesex and Surrey. Thus in the 
latter of the fourteenth century the map of England 
scarcely exhibited thirty towns containing above 2000 
inhabitants; and of these two only, besides the capital, 
contained a population of 10,000 each. The entire town 
population at this time may be set ba at about 
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170,000 persons, or little more than a fifteenth of the 
general population of the kingdom.”* Manchester and 
its townships contained in 1831 a much ~ number 
of inhabitants than that of all the towns in England in 
1377 put together; and London, with the five towns of 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, and Bristol, 
and their respective suburbs, have now more inhabitants 
than all England contained at the close of the fourteenth 
century. The improvements of the last four centuries may 
indeed rather be measured by the growth of the urban po- 
pulation than by the increase in the total number of inhabi- 
tants. For the augmentation of the former testifies to the 
increase of the classes who are engaged in a thousand dif- 
ferent modes in contributing to the production of comforts 
and luxuries. The growth of towns, therefore, since 1377 
offers striking evidence of national improvement. In 
1833 the population of 237 municipal boroughs, visited 
by the Commissioners of Corporation Inquiry, contained 
a lation of 2,028,513.t In 1832 there were 39 
new hs, not including the metropolitan boroughs, 
admitted to the privilege of sending members to parlia- 
ment. bye A these towns had each a population ex- 
ceeding 18,000; their average population was 38,981, 
and their aggregate lation 1,520,265. The popu- 
lation of 52 electoral cities, towns, and boroughs in 
England and Wales, amounted to 4,951,053 in 1831; 
and there are besides a number of other towns, having 
10,000 pi i and ween Wie do not ~ 
privilege of returning mem n 1835-6 the num 
of registered parliamentary electors in the cities and 
towns of England was 301,966 ; aud with the excepti 
of some corporate places in which the freemen have 
votes, and two or three towns where every householder is 
admitted to the suffrage, all of these parli electors 
are occupiers of houses rated at the yearly value of 10/. 
or upwards. The actual rent of their houses cannot be 
less than 6,000,000/. a year. In 1377 the urban popu- 
lation did not amount to the one-hundredth part of the 
population of England, whereas now it perhaps exceeds 
one-half of the total population. Nearly three times the 
total number of inhabitants in England in 1377 is now 
distributed in towns. In any country the more nearly 
the population is composed only of agriculturists, the 
further is it removed from the power of effecting grand 
and varied improvements. Its business is to raise food ; 
and in proportion to its agricultural advancement is the 
increase of the non-agricultural class, to which all so- 
cieties have been chiefly indebted for their elevation. 
Before this improvement takes place, few are in the 
enjoyment of leisure, but all are engaged in one descrip- 
tion of employment; while in the latter state numbers of 
individuals are enabled to direct their talents to other 
pursuits. In England the latter class has been con- 
stantly increasing, and hence our pre-eminent position 
amongst civilized countries. 

A glance at the provincial towns will afford ample proof 
that in England public improvements are not confined to 
the metropolis. Changes have taken place in them all 
which are in some respects more striking than those which 
the metropolis itself has witnessed. Their general muni- 
cipal constitution claims attention first. The Royal Com- 
mission under which twenty gentlemen of high character 
proceeded, in 1833, to inquire into the state of the muni- 
cipal co tions, presented a Report, signed by sixteen 
of them, in which they expressed their opinions that these 
institutions “ must be thoroughly reformed” before they 
could become “useful and efficient instruments of local go- 
vernment.” In 1835 the act “ to provide for the Regulation 
of Municipal Cor ions in England and Wales” was 
passed.{ Instead of a self-elected municipal council, this 

* ‘ Pictorial History of England,’ vol. ii., book v., chap. vii.; 
“ History of the Condition of the People,” p. 268-9. iid 

+ ‘ Report of Commissioners, 1835, 

3 5 and 6 Will IV., c, 76. 
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act created a new constituency, consisting of all persons of 
full age occupying shops, warehouses, or houses, in each 
corporate borough. The ruling body is termed the council, 
and is composed of the councillors, the aldermen, and the 
mayor. The burgesses elect the councillors, and the latter 
elect the aldermen out of their own body. The mayor or 
head of the corporate body is elected by the council, also 
from their own body; so that every member finds his wa 
into office by the direct influence of the popular voice, his 
station merely being determined by the members of the 
council. The appointment and superintendence of the 
police, the lighting and paving of streets, the local admi- 
nistration of justice, and other useful objects, are best 
carried into operation by a constituted body representing 
the wants, feelings, and interests of each community, 
The act above alluded to contains provisions for assigning 
a commission of the peace to boroughs, and borough jus- 
tices are uot required to have any property qualification 
by estate ; and also entitles boroughs to separate courts of 
quarter-sessions. Courts for settling small debts already 
existed. These, with the power of levying a rate, are the 
highest prerogatives of self-government. The larger bo- 
roughs are divided into wards, and the burgesses residing in 
re elect councillors for their own ward. The borough of 
iverpool is divided into sixteen wards, represented by 
42 councillors and 16aldermen. Some towns are divided 
into only two wards. The smallest number of which 
the ruling body in any borough is composed consists of 
the mayor, 4 aldermen, and 13 councillors, and such bo- 
roughs are not divided into wards. The burgesses of 
Bristol, Leeds, and Norwich elect 48 councillors; those 
of Hull, Leicester, Newcastle, and Portsmouth, 42; of 
Coventry, Derby, Exeter, Macclesfield, Plymouth, Pres- 
ton, and York, 36 ; and the number of aldermen in each 
of the above places varies from 12 to 16. In the 178 
boroughs whose municipal constitution was revised by 5 
and 6 Will. IV., c. 76, there are 178 chief officers, called 
mayors, bailiffs, or portreeves, as the case may be, 1074 
aldermen, and 3184 councillors ; making a total of 4436 
individuals. The career thus opened to intelligent and 
public-spirited men—the stimulus applied to public 
virtue—the opportunities of good presented—the habits 
and capacity for business created ;—these render the 
Municipal Reform Act one of the most valuable and 
essential renovations and improvements of the age. Any 
one who has watched with attention the proceedings of 
the new municipal bodies will acknowledge that, gene- 
rally speaking, their acts are characterized by good sense 
and good feeling. The large towns of Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and Bolton, have just been incorporated under 
the act, and other towns may obtain a charter of incor- 
poration by petition. At Sheffield neither the party for 
nor that against a charter of incorporation has such @ 
majority as to allow of the privilege being granted. 
In large towns which are not incorporated various expe- 
dients are resorted to for the purpose of securing the ob- 
jects of municipal government. There are Commission- 
ers for Paving, for Lighting, for General Improvements, 
for Widening Streets, and a variety of other objects. The 
authority under which they act isa General Improvement 
Act, or Local Police Act, or sometimes there are several 
acts constituting each commission. Under a single act, 
a number of commissioners are appointed, who are divided 
into committees, each of which takes in hand a or 
department of municipal business, its proceedings being 
under the general control of the municipal body. But it 
may be stated that under this form of municipal govern- 
ment it usually happens that there is a constant tendency 
towards the management of local business getting into the 
hands of a small knot of individuals, while the majority 
keep aloof. But when the public voice calls forth the 
most eligible members from the mass of any community, 
and places under their control all the most important in- 
terests of a public nature, their proceedings become more 
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imposing and excite more general attention. A public 
body, consisting of from forty to sixty individuals, annu- 
ally reeruited by elections, in which the vote of nearly 
every householder has its influence, keeps up a degree of 
public spirit which is in the highest degree beneficial to 
the community. The municipal corporations are in fact 
“the mirror of the constitution.” Of all the changes 
which have been made of late years, it is impossible not 
to rank very highly the improvement of municipal go- 
vernment. 

The Supply of Water would be an object of attention 
in towns long before the vies | of streets was considered 
necessa Water must have been procured by artificial 
means A ai it did not flow in some natural channel ; 
and in the first instance it must have been drawn from 
wells. To raise water by more complicated machinery was 
a later improvement ; and this was succeeded by laying 
pipes or ducts to distribute it into different parts of the 
town. Then came the present mode of raising water by 
still more ingenious means to a level from which it may 
be conducted into dwelling-houses, and a dressing-room 
is supplied as easily as the ground-floor. A deficient 
supply of water is more strongly indicative of the back- 
ward state of a town than perhaps any other circum- 
stance; for, with proper energy, the evil may always be 
remedied. At Leeds waterworks have existed since 1694, 
and steps have been recently taken for improving the 
supply. At Liverpool an attempt was made in 1709 to 
bring water into the town in wooden troughs, but the 
project failed ; and it was not until the year 1800 that a 
full supply was obtained through the exertions of two se- 
parate companies. The supply of water not being 
generally dependent, to so great an extent, upon co-ope- 
ration, there are many towns well paved and lighted which 
are without public waterworks. 

In the sixteenth century several local acts were ob- 
tained for Paving the Streets of provincial towns; but 
until the following century the applications to the legis- 
lature for acts of this description were but few. The 
streets of every market-town of any consideration are now 
pitched, and the pathways flagged or more carefully 
pitched than the carriage-way. However, not only in 
the largest provincial towns, but in many parts of the 
metropolis, the mode of pitching the carriage-way seems 
to be unscientific ; constant repairs are rendered neces- 
sary, and a heavy expenditure of local rates is the result. 
The sewerage is also frequently defective, and this may 
be said of many towns of the first class. 

The present mode of Lighting Streets is one of the 
greatest public improvements of modern times. The 
effect of lighting every dark alley with a brilliant 
flame of gas has given security to property, and driven 
vice and immorality from the public street into greater 
obscurity. The progress was, from candles fixed in 
lanthorns and hung at the door of each houselfolder, 
to oil-lamps scattered at a great distance from each other, 
and which only made the darkness more visible. One 
of the duties of the wardmote inquest of the city of 
London in 1650 was “ to enquire if any neglecteth to 
hang a lanthorn at his door with a candle therein burning, 
after the usage of the ceason of the year appointed.” In 
1690 this order was renewed. Housek were to 
keep a lanthorn lighted from dark till twelve o’clock. 
At this period lamps with cotton wicks were also used 
in the public streets. When the city of London was first 
lighted by contractors, those householders who hung out 
a lanthorn and candle were exempted from contributing 
to the expense of the public lamps. In 1736 the city 
authorities were compelled to apply for an act to enable 
them to light the city in a better manner. Other places 
can scarcely be expected to have been in advance of the 
metropolis. Birmingham was lighted for the first time 
in 1733 with 700 oil lamps. In 1798 Boulton and 
Watt introduced gas into their workshops at Scho, 
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and their example was soon followed in the factories 
in the large manufacturing towns. The first appli- 
cation of gas to lighting the public streets took 

in 1807, and Pall-Mall was for several years the only 
part of London which was thus illuminated. Ten years 
afterwards the improvement had found its way into se- 
veral of the large towns, and the old oil lamps were laid 
aside. In 1817 gas-works were erected at Manchester 
by the Commissioners of Police. In 1818 a company 
was incorporated for lighting Liverpool with gas. In 
1818 subscriptions were entered into for lighting Leeds 
with gas; and in 1819 a gas company was established at 
Bristol. Until the introduction of gas many small towns 
had never been lighted at all; but within the last twent 
years, first the great towns, then those of the second an 
third class, and lastly, towns with a population of two or 
three thousand, have been lighted with coul-gas. Many 
towns are now supplied with gas by two or more separate 
companies. During the present autumn Kirkwall in the 
Orkneys has been lighted with gas, and thus an im- 
provement involving a considerable outlay of capital, and 
the constant superintendence of some person pos- 
sessing a certain extent of scientific acquirements, and 
which depends upon public spirit for its support, 
travels from the centre to the remotest extremities of the 
empire. 

The following is a classification of the Improvement 
Bills which have been passed in the ten years from 1829 
to 1838 pages oF iy the head ‘ General 7 rove- 
ments’ are included acts for paving, cleansing, lighting, 
and watching towns; and heb that. of * Wunicipss 
Regelesie are comprised acts for improving local courts, 
and for regulating markets, fairs, and other local 
matters. 


General Improvement... «, . » 79 
Bridges, County-halls, Mashat-places, . 
Churches, Cemeteries, &c. . . 184 


*Gas and Water works . é > 72 
Municipal Regulation . . 87 


Total . . . 3 72 


If the provincial organization were rendered still more 
erfect, there is reason to believe that the imperial legis- 
ature might, under some regulations, be reli from 

the consideration of the details tavolted these local 
acts. 

In 1818 an act was passed,t commonly known by the 
name of the Million Act, as it sineod thee sum in the 
hands of commissioners for the p of building New 
Churches. Under this act 225 churches and episcopal 
chapels have been erected. Besides these a number of 
churches have been erected with the funds arising from 
First Fruits and Tenths, also by diocesan and other church- 
building societies, and by private munificence. A society 
at Birmingham has raised 12,000/. for this object, and 
its funds are still increasing. At Leeds large sums have 
been raised for a similar purpose, and in a small country 
town about 1200/. has been raised by a bazaar to 
build a new church. Similar exertons have been made, or 
are at present making, in all parts of the country. A 
drawback of the duty is allowed on building materials 
employed in churches and episcopal chapels; and 
since 1817 the sum of 170,561/. has been allowed on 
609 new or enlarged edifices. Most of the large towns 
contain several new churches, built within the last twenty 
years; and in smaller towns there is at Jéast one. In 
the last ten years 56 new churches have been consecrated 
in the diocese of Winchester, and between 200 and 300 
churches have been enlarged or improved. The present 
Bishop of London, while Bishop of Chester, consecrated 
27 churches in that diocese from the year 1824 to 1828 ; 

* Many of the Acts for General Improvement enable munici- 


pal bodies to levy water and gas rates. 
+ 58 Geo, ILL, c, 45. 
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and since his appointment to the see of London, in the 
latter year, he has consecrated 57 churches, and 26 
others are now in progress. The Bishop of Chester, 
during the ten years of his episcopate, has consecrated 
103 churches; and for the last three years the sum 
employed in building new churches in his diocese has 
averaged 50,000/.a year. We give aspecimen of one 
of the new churches in page 506. It is in the style of 
the third period of pointed architecture, and cost 7600/., 
of which 2000/. was raised by the inhabitants of Yar- 
mouth and the neighbourhood. With a love for ancient 
remains which is highly creditable, several of our most 
interesting ecclesiastical structures have been renovated 
and restored. The Abbey Church at Bath, a view of 
which is given in page 506, is an example. There are 
about 12,000 churches and episcopal chapels in Eng- 
land, and the number of places of worship belonging to 
other religious denominations is about 9000. The great 
majority of the latter have been erected within the 
present century ; the number of chapels in towns of the 
first class being generally from thirty to forty; and in a 
town conjgining a population of 10,000 there will usually 
be five <r six chapels. Some of the large chapels are 
capabl, of holding 3000 persons. But the population 
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has increased so rapidly, that the number of religious 


edifices is still far from having been proportionately ex- ~ 


tended. Additional accommodation has been provided 
in churches since 1818 for about 600,000 persons ; but in 
the dioceses of Chester, and Lichfield and Coventry, and in 
the province of York, there are districts containing a 
pulation of 1,500,000, in which church accommodation 
exists for only 174,000, being in some instances only 
sufficient for one-thirtieth of the population. 

All the old moot-halls and town-halls in nearly every 
large town have disappeared within the last few years, and 
have been replaced by new Municipal Buildings, some 
of which are on a really splendid scale. The cost of 
erecting the new Town-Hall at Manchester thas been 
50,000/. The Town-Hall at Birmingham is a magnifi- 
cent edifice of the Corinthian order: an engraving and 
description of this building will be found in the ‘ Penn 
Magazine,’ No. 142. The interior length of the hall is 
140 feet, width 65 feet, and height 65 feet. In other 
places, the chief municipal edifice is on a proportionate 
scale. The design of other recently erected public build- 
ings is generally of a superior character. These are 
exchange or commercial rooms, and banks, literary in- 
stitutions, museums, and schools, theatres, and concert 
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and assembly rooms, news-rooms and libraries, and infir- 
maries, hospitals and asylums. In nearly every instance 
all the buildings for these various purposes are of recent 
date; a town-hall, theatre, and assembly-room having 
a pest been almost the only public edifices which the 

abits and manners of the provincial towns demanded. 
The variety of objects which the public buildings in 
these towns are now intended to comprise is in itself an 
indication of improvement. The Victoria Rooms, Bristol, 
and the New Buildings, Derby (in this and the following 
pages), are the latest examples of improvements of this class 
which are taking place in the provincial towns. The 
Bristol rooms contain accommodation for business and 
festivity. The columns of the Corinthian portico are 30 
feet high, and the grand hall is 117 feet long, 55 feet wide, 
and 48 feet high, being more spacious than Freemason’s 
Hall, London, which is only 92 feet by 43 feet. The new 
buildings, Derby, comprise the post-office, a news-room and 
reading-room, a museum, and music-room, which latter is 
68 feet by 30 feet. The building presents two facades, one 
of 98 feet and the other of 185 feet. The sculptures 
represent a Greek procession. The extensive and splendid 





market accommodation in Liverpool and Newcastle is 
superior to that of the metropolis, and the buildings are 
of unrivalled proportions ; those of Birmingham are also 
very fine. 

For Educational purposes there are the Proprietary 
and Collegiate Schools, which have all been founded 
within the last ten years. The College at Bristol, founded 
in 1830 by a proprietary body, is intended to afford a 
classical and scientific education to the youth of the town, 
without rendering it necessary for them to quit their 
homes. A junior department is annexed to the institu- 
tion. The Wakefield or West-Riding Proprietary School, 
containing accommodation for 100 boarders, and the prin- 
cipal and under masters, was opened in August, 1834, 
and is at present attended by upwards of 200 pe ils. 
At Hull there are two proprietary schools, the Hull Col- 


lege, erected chiefly by the Dissenters, and the Kingston 
College by members of the Established Church. eo 
are each attended by upwards of 100 pupils, and 

have preparatory schools in connexion with them. At 
Sheffield there are two proprietary schools, one intended 
for youths whose parents belong to the Church of Eng- 
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land, and the other, which is under the superintendence 
of Conference, has been founded by the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists. The proprietors of the former (the Collegiate 
School) have already established four exhibitions of 25/. 
each, tenable for four years, for boys going from the 
school to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
an annual prize of 25/. is given to the first boy of his 
year who is not proceeding toa university. At Bhud- 
dersfield there are two proprietary schools, and at Leices- 
ter two, one at each place established by Churchmen and 
one chiefly by Dissenters. The Leicester and Leicestershire 
School, belonging to the Dissenters, is remarkable for a 
bold Tuscan portico, and the Collegiate School is in the 
Tudor style. They are each designed for 300 boys, and 
have spacious residences for the masters attached to them. 
Since the spirited restoration of the Grammar School of 
King Edward VI., at Birmingham, it may be classed 
with these recent institutions. There are eleven pro- 
prietary schools in connexion with King’s College, London. 
These schools will doubtless be the means of effecting 
improvements in the common system of boarding-school 
education. They may be said to have originated out of 
the excitement which led to the establishment of the 
London University College and King’s College. The 
public establishments for the education of the deaf and 
dumb, and for the blind, are all of recent existence. For 
the deaf and dumb the first school was opened in London 
in 1792, and was followed by the establishment of similar 
schools at Birmingham in 1814, at Manchester in 1824, 
Liverpool in 1825, Exeter in 1827, and Doncaster (fon 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire) in 1829. The first school 
for the blind in England was established at Liverpool in 
1791. An asylum for the blind was formed at Bristol 
in 1793, a school for the indigent blind in London, in 
1799, a hospital and school for the indigent blind at 
Norwich in 1805, the Yorkshire Asylum for the Blind in 
1835, and the Manchester Asylum for the Blind in the 
same year. For the latter establishment the sum of 
10,000/. was raised by donations and subscriptions, in 
addition to a bequest of 20,000/. which had been pre- 
viously made. Sunday-schools, national and Lancas- 
terian schools, and infant-schools, especially the latter, 
mark the progressive course of opinion on the subject of 
education. 

The establishment of Provincial Schools of Medicine 
has proved a most successful attempt to render the large 
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provincial towns centres of professional knowledge. A 
these institutions lectures are delivered on anatomy, phy- 
siology and pathology, on the principles and practice of 
medicine and surgery, and on botany, chemistry, and 
forensic medicine. There are also anatomical demon- 
strations and clinical lectures on medical and surgical 
cases. The College of Surgeons and the Apothecaries’ 
Company are responsible for the competency of the lec- 


turers. An attendance upon the lectures diminishes the , 


time which a medical student is required to spend at the 
hospitals in London; the certificate which he brings 
with him from the provincial school conferring the 
same qualifications for examination as certificates from 
the medical schools of the metropolis. Instead of coming 
up raw and uninstructed in the theory of his profession, 
the student is at once placed in a situation which enables 
him to derive the greatest’ advantage in the larger 
sphere which the medical schools of London open to him. 
The character of the profession in the towns in which 
recognised schools of medicine exist has been raised, and 
they present an admirable opportunity to its members to 
increase their usefulness and to stimulate their talents. The 
first provincial school of medicine and surgery was csta- 
blished at Manchester in 1825. . There are now similar 
schools at Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Sheffield, Hull, Not- 
tingham, Newcastle, and Liverpool. Connected with them 
are libraries and medico-chirurgical societies for students, 
aud museums of natural and morbid structure. In page 
508 we have given a view of the Medical Institution at 
Liverpool. The style is plain Grecian-Ionic : it contains 
a lecture-room, committee-room, and library, and three 
rooms appropriated as a museum. 

Within a very recent date Public or Subscription 
Libraries and News-Rooms were the only institutions 
which the provincial towns possessed that could be said 
to have been directly connected with intellectual objects. 
Some of the libraries in the large towns now contain ve 
valuable collections of books. e Leeds Public Librery 
was founded in 1768, on the recommendation of Dr. 
Priestley. At Birmingham the old library contains 
17,000 volumes, and is supported by about 600 annual 
subscribers at 1/. each, and the new lib has 4000 
volumes, and 360 annual subscribers. he Bristol 
library, established in 1772, contains about 19,000 vo- 
lumes, having been assisted with a gift of 2000 volumes 
by the city; it is supported by about 300 annual sub- 
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scribers, at 1/, 11s. 6d. each. The Liverpool library 
was established in 1770; and the Manchester library, 
which above 16,000 volumes, in 1765. A 
second library was established in 1792. The Portico, in 
the same place, combines the advantages of a news-room 
and library, and was erected in 1805 at a cost of 7000/. 
Within the last three or four years, a library of foreign 
works has been established at Manchester. There is also 
a law library ; and the professional gentlemen at Bristol 
and several other places enjoy the advantages of a similar 
institution. In many of the smaller towns public libraries 
were established as early as at Leeds and other large 
places ; but scarcely any of them were commenced before 
the reign of George III. The publications which have 
appeared under the superintendence of the Record Com- 
missioners are frequently to be found in the libraries of 
very small towns, having been presented by the govern- 
mént. In a community which is not sufficiently large to 
pay the rent of rooms and the salary of a librarian, there 
are book societies : new works, after circulating a certain 
time, are divided amongst the members. In the largest 
towns there are usually two or three news-rooms, in each 
of which from 300 to 600 or 700 newspapers per week 
are received, including from 30 to 100 copies of the 
London daily papers; and there is perhaps not a town 
of 2000 inhabitants which has not its news-room on a 
smaller scale. The News-room at Leicester, given in 
page 508, displays the rich Ionic style. It contains a 
library, uews-room, reading-room for periodicals, and 
apartments for the librarian. The library is 60 feet long 
and 30 wide, and it is 30 feet high, or 41 feet to the 
lantern by which it is lighted. 
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[New Church, Yarmouth.] 


It is only within the last twenty years, with two or 
three exceptions, that institutions for promoting —— 
mentary education have been established, such as |lite- 
rary and philosophical societies, lyceums, and other asso- 
ciations connected with science, literature, and art. The 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, esta- 
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blished in 1781, has published several volumes of ‘ Me- 
moirs,’ which are highly esteemed. The Manchester 
Royal Institution was founded in 1823, with a view of 
diffusing a taste for art, by the formation of a gallery of 
sculpture and painting, and of encouraging literary and 
scientific pursuits by facilitating the delivery of courses 
of lectures; the hall of the institution cost 32,000/. The 
Athenzeum at Manchester is an edifice of still more recent 
erection, from designs by Mr. C. Barry; it contains two 
lecture-rooms, one of which can accommodate 600 per- 
sons, several class and committee rooms, also a ‘coffee- 
room and a smoking-room. In 1812, a literary and 
philosophical society was established at Liverpool; and 
in 1817, at the same place, the Royal Institution was in- 
corporated, which contains a library, museum, labora- 
tory, lecture-rooms, and news-room. The Leeds Litera 
and Philosophical Society was established in 1820, and 
at present consists of about 300 members. The Leeds 
Literary Institution, consisting of 500 members, has been 
established within the last four years. It possesses a 
large reading-room, an extensive library, a collection of 
philosophical apparatus, and frequent lectures are deli- 
vered. At Bristol an institution of similar character 
was opened in 1823, which contains a reading-room, 
library, and a very interesting museum. The smaller 
towns have now their lyceums, and in those which are 
too small to have a permanent literary or scientific asso- 
ciation lectures are frequently delivered. In most in- 
stances in which societies of this class have existed for 
three or four years, even in towns of small size, they 
have been enabled to erect a building for their accommo- 
dation, which has cost from 1200/. to 2000/. TheCam- | 
bridge Fitzwilliam Museum (page 501), for the reception of 
books and works of art, may be regarded as a specimen 
of such buildings as the Manchester Institution. One 
of the most valuable class of institutions which has 
arisen within the last few years have been the Me- 
chanics’ Institutes, Mechanics’ and Apprentices’ Libraries, 
and other establishments for affording instruction and in- 
tellectual advantages to the working classes. An Arti- 





[Abbey Chureh, Bath—Restored.} 
sans’ Library was established at Birmingham at the 
commencement of the present century ; but until 1820, 
or two or three years afterwards, it stood alone. In 1822 
a Mechanics’ and Apprentices’ Library was established 


at Liverpool, by Mr. Egerton Smith ; and in 1824 seve- 
ral benevolent ladies of the same place formed a library 








for female apprentices and young women who maintain 
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themselves. The Bristol Mechanics’ Institute was founded 
in 1823; that of Manchester in 1824. 
In the Mechanics’ Institutes teachers are paid to 
ive instruction in the evenings in elementary education 
and the arts of design, and scientific and general informa- 
tion is communicated in lectures. At the Manchester In- 
stitute above 200/. is paid yearly to teachers, and the 
annual expense of the lecture department is from 250/. to 
300/., 80 or 90 lectures being given in the course of a 
year. From 2500. to 300/. is expended in the purchase 
of books ; and the number of books issued for perusal ex- 
ceeds 40,000 a year. Attached to the Mechanics’ Institutes 
of Liverpool and Manchester there are excellent day- 
schools, that at Manchester being attended by above 300 
children, many of whose parents are members of the In- 
stitute. Under one form or other institutions of this class 
are to be found in every market-town excepting those 
of the smallest class, and they have been established 
in many of the latter. In 1837 thirteen of the Me- 
chanics’ Institutes of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
were formed into a union to embrace the following 
objects :—Ist, the interchange of opinion and advice 
on the local management of Mechanics’ Institutes, and 
the consequent rapid diffusion of improved methods; 
and 2nd, the procuring of first-rate lectures on scientific 
subjects, systematically arranged, and subordinate to each 
other, so as to present a connected and comprehensive view 
of each, at a much lower pecuniary cost than can be 
done by isolated engagements. This admirable plan 
originated with Mr. C. Baker, of Doncaster, and was 
brought forward at Leeds by Mr. E. Baines, jun. There 
is no doubt of its working well in all populous districts. 
As indicative of the Improvement of the Public Taste 


in the provinces, we may allude to the periodical exhibi- ; 


tions of pictures at Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Bristol, and Newcastle ; the splendid musical fes- 
tivals of York, Manchester, Birmingham, Gloucester, and 
several other large towns, and the formation of botanic 
and horticultural gardens and cemeteries. At Liverpool 
a permanent gallery of modern art is likely to be imme- 
diately commenced, and at York there is to be a public 
academy for the study of the elegant and useful arts. 
The receipts at the musical festivals in some of the above 
places often exceed 20,000/., which, after the pay- 
ment of expenses, is distributed to the principal local 
charities. A botanic garden, occupying five acres, was 
formed at Hull in 1811, and there are now public gardens 
| at Liverpool, Birmingham, Sheffield, and several other 
places. They connie originate in a company of share- 
holders, and do not prove a bad investment. The exhi- 
bitions of fruit and flowers by the Horticultural Societies 
established in every town in England are most 
agreeable proofs beneficial direction of the public 
taste. The Sheffield Horticultural Society has awarded 
prizes of the value of 150d, at one of its exhibitions: they 
consisted of silver cups.of the value of 5/., 10/., and 15/., 
and smaller prizes in money, and’ the competition was 
opened to exhibitors from “7 part of the country. At 


Liverpool there are zoological gardens, and zoological and 
botanical gardens are at present forming at Leeds, for 
which purpose a capital of 20,000/. has raised, in 


shares of 10%. each. The Natural History Societies 
of Manchester, Newcastle, and several other places, 
with their interesting museums, may also here be 
mentioned as highly creditable to the intelligence 
of the communities by which they are supported. 
The first provincial cemetery, on a plan resembling 
that of Pére la Chaise, was formed at Liverpool, 
which has now two cemeteries, and the practice of 
burying the dead in the midst of a crowded population 
promises to become extinct. At Leeds there is a ceme- 
tery which is laid out in walks and grassy lawns, and 
shaded with ornamental trees and shrubs. In the centre 


of the cemetery there is an elegant edifice in which the 
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service for the dead is performed.’ The area of the 
cemetery is ten acres, aiid there is space for 14,000 
soa At Sheffield there is also a cemetery, which is 
utifully laid out, and commands a charming prospect. 
The lowest price.for a single interment is 8s. There are 
cemeteries at Birmingham, York, Stockport, Wolver- 
hampton, and other large towns. 

The buildings and associations for Charitable purposes 
form a prominent feature in every large town, the number 
and variety of their objects depending, of course, upon the 
extent of the population. At Birmingham there is a Ge- 
neral Hospital, a Magdalen Institution, a Society for the 
Suppression of Mendicity, and several other tiation insti- 
tutions. At Bristol an infirmary was established in 1735 ; 
it can accommodate 200 in-patients, and about 1600 
patients of this class are admitted annually, the average 
number of out-patients being 5000: the annual income ts 
10001. a-year, 2200/. of which is derived from annual sub- 
scriptions. The Bristol General Hospital, established in 
1832, is principally remarkable for its stipendiary and 
self-supporting dispensary, to which the patients pay a 
small contribution. The Dispensary, another institution, 
has stations at the two opposite extremities of the town : 
2700 patients and 500 midwifery cases are relieved by this 
institution, which is supported by an expenditure of about 
10002. a-year, raised in subscriptions. There are also in 
Bristol two ophthalmic infirmaries, in one of which 1300 
cases are treated annually. At Hull an infirmary was esta- 
blished in 1782, and a dispensary in 1814: there are also 
a lunatic asylum and a dispensary for diseases of the ear 
and eye. The Manchester Royal Infirmary was founded 
in 1752; the House of Recovery, or Fever Hospital, in 
1796; the Lying-in Hospital in 1790; an institution 
for the cure of diseases of the eye in 1815, in which 
about 1200 cases are treated annually ; a Lock hospital in 
1819; and a female penitentiary m 1822. There are 
besides many minor institutions of a charitable nature. 
An infirmary was opened at Liverpool so early as 1749 ; 
a dispensary in 1778 ; a second infirmary was commenced 
in 1820, and a second dispensary in 1822; a hospital for 
seamen was established in 1752; a lunatic asylum in 
1792; a lying-in charity in 1796 ; a house of recovery 
for fever patients in 1806; a female penitentiary in 
1809 ; and there are two ophthalmic infirmaries, besides 
other medical charities. In 1819 a charitable institution 
house was built at Liverpool, which contains a hall and 
rooms for the purpose of accommodating committees and 
public meetings. At Leeds an infirmary was established 
in 1767, which derives about 25002. a-year from annual 
subscriptions, the remainder of its income arising from 
investments. There is also at Leeds a house of recovery 
for fever patients, an eye and ear dispensary, and a lying- 
in hospital. About 11,000/. a year is distributed in the 
principal charities, and large sums are devoted to the 
maintenance of minor charities. The number of out- 
patients at the Manchester Infirmary averages about 
19,000 a year, and of in-patients about 1900; the pro- 
portion in each case considerably exceeding that of any other 
provincial institution of the same class. At the Leeds 
Infirmary the number of out-patients averages 2500, and 
of in-patients 1400. At the Birmingham Infirmary there 
are about 2400 out and about 1600 in patients annually ; 
and at Sheffield about 1600 out and 900 in patients. 
At the Lying-in Hospital at Manchester 4570 midwifery 
cases have been attended in a year; and many persons 
were improperly deriving an advantage from the institu- 
tion who were perfectly able to pay for medical aid. On 
an officer being appointed to investigate the necessities of 
each case, their number was reduced above one thou- 
sand in the following year. It is believed that a similar 
degree of vigilance in many other charitable institutions 
would be attended with advantage. Subscribers to a 
public charity, though they may reside at a considerable 
distance from the institution, are enabled to recommend 
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patients; and thus the advantages of such institutions 
are widely diffused. In the West Riding of Yorkshire 
there are five large infirmaries ; but infirmaries and hos- 

itals were at first generally confined to the county-town. 
fn towns which are not large enough to support an in- 
firmary there is generally a dispensary established ; the 
difference between the two institutions being that the latter 
do not afford accommodation for in-patients. 
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[News-Room, Leicester] 


We have thus taken a rapid notice of improvements of 
a public nature which have been effected in the provincial 
towns. In giving the date at which some of these improve- 
ments were introduced, an idea may be formed of the 
general progress in towns of smaller size. The changes 
which have taken place within the last twenty years 
greatly outnumber, in importance and variety, those of 
any period of our history of far greater duration. Eighty 
years ago scarcely a public library was to be found in 
any provincial town for the use of og Bay while now 
the apprentices of artisans need not be destitute of an 
agreeable resource in books. The means of advance- 
ment everywhere abound—the seeds of beneficial pro- 
gress cohen plentifully sown, and it is the fault of indi- 
viduals if they do not bear good fruit. The physical changes 
are not less striking than those which the moral world 
presents. In England one improvement has succeeded 
another so rapidly, that it would seem, on a hasty glance, 
as if we should at length find ourselves at that point in 
which little remains to be done. An American visiting 
England for the first time, though coming from a country 
in which unexampled efforts are made to subdue physical 
nature to the power of man, is struck by the different 
aspect of a country in which improvements have been 
making progress for many centuries. The neat foot-paths 
by the road-side and across fields, and many other similar 
marks of minute care, which arrest his attention, are the 
consequences of England having for a great length of time 
been — up to its then existing resources. It is true 
that by the labour of one generation after another the 
entire face of the country has been changed, and every 
part of its surface rendered tributary to our use; but 
though possessing a larger relative population than other 
European countries, and that population enjoying the 
necessaries of life in greater abundance than the inha- 
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in the character of the people is a consequence of this 
ition. No one dreams that the work of improvement 

is to stand still; but every possible effort is made to ex- 
tend it under every form which promises to secure the 
advantage« or promote the happiness of the community. 
An observant writer says :—‘ It would be hard to name 
a single instance of the wealth of England which does 
not exhibit, at this present time, a tendency to improve- 
ment. Though of late years the roads of England have 
been reckoned the best in the world, yet on every great 
road, and many cross-roads, some striking improvement 
is now taking place. Though the carriage and foot 
pavements of English towns have long been celebrated as 
perfect, yet these are, as well in country towns as in 
London, in the course of being greatly improved. The 
number of good houses in London, and of people who can 
afford to keep a carriage, astonishes a foreigner ; yet in 
every direction new houses of this class are in the course 
of being built; and no sooner are a hundred of them 
finished, than they are all occupied and each of them has 
a carriage at the door. In ninety-nine out of a hundred 
old streets, all over England, you will find new houses 
greatly superior to those by their side. The difference in 
point of utility and appearance between old houses which 
are pulled down in London and those which take their 
lace is, universally, almost as great as the difference 
Leven the old and new London bridges; a difference, 
which is striking to the English themselves, and is grate- . 
ful even to such of them as, hating innovation, love to 
talk of the wisdom of their ancestors. But a catalogue 
of those objects which exhibit the actual progress of im- 
provement in England would comprise nearly all that is 
necessary, useful, or agreeable to Englishmen: it would 
include every useful or ornamental art, from the great 
arts of printing, architecture, engineering, painting and 
sculpture, down to the lowest occupation of human in- 


‘dustry ; besides the whole list of sciences, from the most f 


important, such as chemistry, medicine, and government, 
down to the meanest department of human knowledge. 
In England, improvement is everywhere. In England, 
advancement from good to better is a universal principle. 
Where all this will end, who shall venture to predict? 
Sober imaginations are‘confounded by observing the very 
rapid progress which wealthy and civilized England is at 
this time making in wealth and civilization.” 





[Medical Institution, Liverpool. } 


END OF VOLUME THE SEVENTH. 
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